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I. THE SOURCES 

The earliest definite evidence we have of the sects which later were 
to receive the appellation “Gnostics” is to be found in the Acs of the 
Apostles, certain of the Epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse, the prologue 
to St. John’s Gospe/, which, in places, confute certain “heresies” and 
denounce “false prophets”, two of whom, Simon of Samaria and the 
deacon Nicolas, are famous precisely because of this. Between then 
and the 3rd century, Simon was even to be transformed by the writings 
of pseudo-Clement and the apocryphal Acts of Pezer into the figure of 
a legendary magus. At about the same time Polycarp, Justin, Hege- 
sippus stigmatize certain members of the sect in works of which, un- 
fortunately, only fragments have come down to us. But already the 
schools of the Satornilians, the Basilidians, the Valentinians have be- 
gun to multiply—like poisonous fungi, to use again the comparison 
made by Bishop Irenaeus who, in about the year 180, describes them 
in his Confutation of the False Gnosis. At the beginning of the 3rd century, 
the Philosophumena, doubtfully attributed to Hippolytus of Rome, il- 
lustrates with abundant quotations the astonishing diversity of these 
doctrines. Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen take it upon 
themselves to attack certain Gnostics in the name of Christianity. The 
same sects are attacked by Plotinus, Porphyry and their disciples in the 
name of pagan Platonism. In the 4th century St. Epiphanius, in his 
Panarion adds his personal observations, taken from life,-to what 
earlier attackers had collected. However the controversies were either 
to be turned against Manichaeism (see the following chapter) or gradu- 
ally die down, at least as regards the older Gnostic sects; in the 6th 
century the Egyptian Bishop John of Parallos denounces some 
members of the sect disguised as Christians. Theodore Bar Konai 
(late 8th century), then Michael the Syrian (late 12th century), mention 
only a few strange oriental sects among which, it is true, the Man- 
daeans, then called Dositheans or Nasoraeans, figure plainly for the 
first time. i 
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‘So, from the period which stretches from the origins to the 3rd 
century only the voice of the attackers seems to have reached us; for 
the earliest works of the sects we have only what the heresiologists 
have summarized and quoted: the Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora, tran- 
scribed by Irenaeus, the Naassenean hymn reproduced in the Phi/o- 
sophumena, the fragments of the works of Theodotus quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria. On the other hand, for the period from the 3rd 
to the 5th century, numerous original manuscripts have been found, 
as the sects had by then spread to Upper Egypt, where the dry sands 
preserved until the present day the vestiges, almost all in the Coptic 
tongue, of certain Gnostic and Manichaean libraries. To the Codex 
brought back from Thebes by Bruce in 1769 with its two Books of Ieou 
and its precious untitled treatise, to the Askewianus Codex, famous 
for the Pistis-Sophia was to be added in 1896 the Codex Berolinensis 
8502 with, among others, the texts of the Apocryphon (or Secret Book) 
of John, and of the Sophia of Jesus. But these texts, all too few, seemed 
to bear little similarity to the picture of Gnosticism traced by the 
heresiologists and so posed more problems than they resolved. It was 
then, in 1947 and 1948 that the late Toco Mina and ourselves had the 
extraordinary good fortune to find the 13 Coptic codices on papyrus 
of a library dating from the 3rd and 4th centuries, at one time buried 
in an earthenware jar near the ancient Chenoboskion in the region of 
Nag-Hammadi. This collection, first and foremost, restored to us the 
writings of the Eastern sects which had been attacked by Irenaeus, the 
Philosophumena, Plotinus and his disciples—sects which Epiphanius had 
encountered, still in existence, when staying in Egypt. We may 
mention the Revelation of Adam to Seth, several writings attributed to 
the heavenly Seth—the Allogenes—and to Seth the son of the earthly 
Adam, to Shem, to Messos, to Zoroaster and to Zostrian, as well as a 
Fypostasis of the Archons which seems to be derived from the Book of 
` Norea mentioned by Epiphanius. A treatise on the Triple Epiphany, a 
Thought of the Great Power, form a link with the later writings which, 
according to the Philosophumena, may have preserved teachings of 
Simon Magus. We may also mention for their “Sethian” doctrine an 
Apocalypse of Dositheus and the two works—an Epistle and a Sacred 
Book of the Great Invisible Spirit (called a Gospel of the Egyptians) attributed 
to a doctor called Eugnostos. Other treatises show the influence of the 
Valentinian doctrine: the Gospel of Truth, the Treatise on the Three 
Natures, the one “On the Resurrection.” To these texts which form the 
core of the library may be added apocryphal writings in which Christi- 
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anity and Gnosticism are mingled: revelations in the names of James, 
Paul, Peter, Silvanus; a Gospel according to Philip, the Book of Thomas 
“written by Matthias”. As for the collection of the Secret Sayings of 
Jesus or the Gospel of Thomas, its contents offer only slight traces of 
Gnosticism; it is, moreover—as H. Ch. Pugcu recognised as early as 
1953—a complete collection of the “/ogia” (the “sayings”) of Jesus, of 
which the Greek fragments of Oxyrhynchus had formerly only offered 
incomprehensible shreds. Finally we may mention, in this same sacred 
library, the presence of a few treatises of pagan Hermetism, which had 
been lost until now, with the exception of a few pages which had been 
preserved for us, in a rather different form in the Asclepius. 

To these vestiges of the literature on which the teachings and the 
secret practices of the sects were founded must be added other docu- 
ments, which had long been available but which had not been associ- 
ated with Gnosis through failure to identify accurately certain of the 
myths which are foreshadowed in them or used in them. Such is the 
case for various magic formularies, in the Greek or Coptic tongues. 
We may mention the magic papyrus I of Oslo; the so-called Mithraic 
Liturgy of the Mimaut papyrus; the formulas of liberation from 
Fatality studied by E. Pererson; the treatise of the pseudo-Zosimus 
On the Letter Omega; finally, perhaps, certain of the “Sethian” formulas. 

To this literature of the ancient sects must be added the abundant 
Mandaean literature, the recent manuscripts of which have been 
_ brought back from Lower Mesopotamia by European travellers: so, 
for a century now, scholars have been able to publish the Treasure, the 
Book of Jobn, the liturgies, astrological and magic texts, etc. Scholars 
hesitated for a long time to attribute an ancient origin to these texts. 
Today, it has been established that certain passages of Mandaean 
writings were prior to the composition of the Psalms of Thomas, 
Manichaean hymns which date from the 4th century at the latest. 

Finally, vestiges of Gnostic works have been preserved, in edul- 
corated forms, by certain Eastern Churches: the Gospe/ of Bartholemew, 
so-called homilies on the /ustitution of St. Michael and the fall of Samael 
in the Coptic church; the Institution of the Angel Abbaton and the 
Apocalypse of Gorgorios among the Ethiopian Falashas—a pseudo-judaic 
sect which adapted to its own faith these two works which came, once 
again, from Coptic Egypt. 

It will be understood, in the light of this inventory, that even today 
ancient “Gnosticism” can only be known within very narrow limits. 
Faced with the vastness and complexity of the subject, the Historian 
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has his hands tied by the penury of direct and precise authentic docu- 
ments. Do the doctors and doctrines about which we have some 
seemingly precise and concordant depositions indeed represent the 
most characteristic stages in this religion? Or are they but aberrant 
examples, isolated cases, maliciously chosen by the Chance which has 
preserved them for us and from which it would be imprudent to es- 
tablish any synthesis? If we are to tackle this problem, it is essential 
that we answer a preliminary question: what criterion have we for 
drawing together in one definition the many and varied sects to which, 
more or less hastily, the appellation “Gnostics” has been attached? 


II. DEFINITION OF GNOSTICISM 


Indeed, the definitions of Gnosticism which were current while we 
had only the ancient polemics on the sects were hesitating, imprecise, 
inadequate. Too much attention was paid to the simple fact that all 
the schools thus listed had claimed to be the custodians of a Gnosis, 
that is to say, of a Knowledge mysteriously revealed to certain privi- 
leged beings in order that to them might be unveiled the mysteries of 
the world above and the formulas which would allow the chosen, and 
only the chosen, to win salvation. Such a criterion had its disad- 
vantages. The Christians of the “Great Church”, bitter opponents of 
the Gnostics, had also given the name “gnosis” to a certain form of 
their teaching. And so, not long since, there was an attempt to define 
the Gnosticism of the sects in more precise terms. But the most 
famous, that of Harnack: “the extreme Hellenization of Christianity” 
brought together two historical hypotheses which cannot be today 
accepted. 

However, a most valuable definition had been formulated in the 
` early days, chiefly by the pagan opponents of the Gnostics: Porphyry 

and Plotinus. Section 9 of the second Ennead in which the sects are 
confuted is called: “Against those who maintain that the Demiurge of 
this world is evil and that the Cosmos is evil.” Not only does this 
formula sum up the essentials of what the Creeds and the Christian 
anathematisms will condemn in all Gnostics (including the Mani- 
chaeans and the Priscillianists) but it also marks the gulf which sepa- 
' rates the gnosticism of these sects from the less dualist gnoses, which 
have recourse to myths which are often very similar, but on which 
they put an optimistic interpretation. In so far as the teachings of our 
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sects can be brought together in an incontestable historic and doctrinal 
unity, it is because they have as a principle the revelation to the “elect” 
of a dualism associating the hatred of this lower world and of the 
perverse inferior God who created it with belief in an invisible su- 
perior divine hierarchy to which the Perfect must return. 

Is it necessary to clarify and complete this definition? It is sufficient 
to add that, in order to explain the position of man in this world, the 
Gnostics assume in each of the elect the presence of a hidden spark, 
radically foreign to the Cosmos, wrested, at some time in the past, 
from the eternal world of the supreme deity, but destined to return to 
its original source. The fall of this spark into the realms of darkness 
would seem to be the consequence, either of a war between darkness 
and light, or of an accident which occurred during the production of 
emanations from on high: from one or other of these deficiencies was 
born an imperfect and jealous god who, incapable of continuing the 
production of superior hierarchies, can only clumsily copy the models, 
drawing from darkness the substance of material heavens enslaved to 
Time and Fate, and of a carnal man in whom the fire from above is 
imprisoned. Before finally dissolving this ephemeral lower world, the 
entities above are endeavouring to recall the fragments of light en- 
gulfed in the cosmos: by means of saviours they send to the elect who, 
until now, have been transmigrating from one body to another in the 
depths of this prison-house, revelations of the Gnosis and in particular 
the rites of the great baptisms by “living” water which will allow them 
to regain the ineffable higher world. 


IH. History 


The retracing of the history of the Gnostic sects is a difficult task, 
so difficult is it to co-ordinate in . single precise chronology the infor- 
mation given by the heresiologists and the substance of the original 
texts. Of these last, we know neither when, nor where, nor by whom 
they were composed before assuming the form in which they have 
reached us. Apart from the single case of Eugnostos called Goggessos 
(a person of whom, incidentally, the heresiologists are completely 
ignorant, at least under these names), the texts that have been preserved 
give no acceptable indications of their authors. Often, the writer intro- 
duces himself as an incarnation of the Great Seth, or of some other 
celestial figure, or as one of the Apostles. The titles given to the 
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works are many and often changing: The Sacred Book of the Great 
Invisible Spirit receives at the same time the title “Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians,” stolen no doubt from a Christian apocrypha with different 
contents. The very substance of the revelations and the treatises seems 
to have been constantly re-modelled, as can be discovered from those 
works of which several copies have reached us: in the Secret Book of 
John, the figure of the heavenly Mother, to whom is attributed in the 
oldest version the redeeming descent into Hell, is later clumsily re- 
placed by the figure of Jesus! Elsewhere, the substance of the scarcely 
modified Epistle of Eugnostos is to be found incorporated into a fic- 
titious dialogue between the Saviour and his disciples, a modification 
which receives the title of Sophia of Jesus. A number of works seem to 
have been fabricated by generations of compilers, sometimes anxious 
to insert their lucubrations into the body of more ancient texts with 
well-known titles, sometimes ransacking two or three earlier works in ` 
order to re-assemble the fragments under a new designation more 
appropriate to the doctrine of their sect. Under such conditions, in the 
sixty or so original works of which we today possess the Coptic 
editions, it is difficult to recognize what represents the original form 
of the work, when it is a question of a treatise of which the title and 
certain fragments may have been quoted by a heresiologist of the 2nd 
or 3rd century. Indeed, we can find, in the beginning of the Secret Book 
of John, long pages already quoted by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. I, XXIX), 
but this only proves that the Secret Book of John, as the contradictions 
between certain of its pages lead us to believe, has pillaged one or 
more ancient works amongst which was the anonymous treatise known . 
to Irenaeus. As for the Gospel of Truth which was found, without the 
name of the author, in a 5th century Codex, can we really see in it, by 
virtue of the title only, that work which Valentinus is thought to have 
composed under this name, a treatise so thoroughly lost until then 
- that no characteristic detail from it is quoted by the heresiologists who 
might have known it? Indeed, in so far as we possess original works, 
we must not blind ourselves to the fact that they represent Gnostic 
literature as certain sects, from the end of the 3rd century to the be- 
ginning of the 6th, adapted it to their needs of the moment. Numerous 
vestiges of earlier works are incorporated in it: but only a detailed 
literary and doctrinal analysis, the necessity for which too many 
specialists have, until now, tried to avoid, will bring these to light and 
permit us to ascribe to certain pages a date earlier than the end of the 
3rd century. Before establishing these facts, any claim that, through 
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their Coptic versions, the Gospel of Truth, the Gospel of Philip and the 
Secret Book of John can faithfully represent texts of the middle of the 
2nd century, would be deceptive; to draw therefrom conclusions 
about the date of certain works of the N.T. which are quoted in them 
is even more foolhardy! 


Christian scholars, beginning with Hegesippus, claimed that the 
Gnostic sects owed their origins to Judaist schools such as the Essenes, 
the Samaritans, the Ebionites, the Sampseans, the Elkesaites, etc. 
Perhaps this affirmation hides more truth than the moderns have be- 
lieved. 

It is in a geographical setting, extending from the valley of the 
Jordan to Asia Minor that the sects reveal themselves for the first time 
to the eyes of historians, at the time of the Apostles. The principal 
centres that can be identified are Samaria, Antioch, Colossae, Ephesus, 
Pergamum ... Simon, who came from Gitta, in Samaria, probably 
began preaching after the death of John the Baptist; he claimed to be 
the Great Power of God. With him we associate a certain Dositheus, 
his master or at the very least his equal. If we are to believe the pseudo- 
Clementine works, this Dositheus, like Simon, had with him his 
“Helen”, a fallen woman whom he presented as an incarnation of the 
Heavenly Mother. Again according to the Clementine work and to the 
„Acts of Peter, it would seem that Simon went to Rome where he had 
to contend with the Apostle Peter; but these late accounts are too full 
of romance to be believed. The principal heir of Simon seems to be 
Menander, a native of Capparetia in Samaria, who had as disciples 
Satornil and Basilides; these two in turn carried their doctrines, the 
one to Antioch, the other to Alexandria. Antioch was the home of 
another heretic: the deacon Nicolas; his disciples are denounced at 
Ephesus and Pergamum, by the Revelation of St. John. Of Cerinthus 
we know very little; Polycarp met him at Ephesus. Asia Minor was 
invaded by doctrines whose outlines can be glimpsed in Paul’s epistles 
to the Colossians and to Timothy: false doctors claimed that the Law is 
evil and that it was not the supreme God who created the world, but 
certain angels. How close these doctrines could be to Gnosticism can 
be better seen by the introduction to S#. John’s Gospel which declares 
itself, point by point, against the teachings according to which the 
world is not the work of the supreme God, light has been overcome 
by darkness, the Word has only made a semblance of becoming flesh 
. and has come down to this world only for certain privileged beings... 
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Under Trajan, the name of Elxai takes us back to the Dead Sea 
area: Elxai, the head of a Baptist sect, had with him the prophetesses 
Marthos and Marthana, whose names correspond perhaps to those of 
Marsanes and Martiades, celebrated later by the Sethian Gnostics. 

From Jordan, Antioch and Asia Minor, the sects reached Alexandria 
(supposing that they were not already in existence there under forms 
of which we are unaware). It was in the time of Hadrian that Basilides 
taught there and produced a considerable literary work, many features 
of which seem to have been preserved in Coptic writings that have 
been found, and whose influence, according to the Acta Archelai, 
reaching as far as Persia, contributed to the elaboration of Manichae- 
ism. He made use of revelations attributed to prophets named Bar- 
cabbas, Barcoph or Parchor, but which he may have composed him- 
self. His son Isidore continued to develop his doctrine, particularly on 
the “adventitious soul”. About the same time as Basilides, Carpocrates 
was also teaching in Alexandria; the sect he founded actually bore the 
name Gnostic. The son of Carpocrates, Epiphanius, added to his 
father’s doctrine borrowings from Secundus, one of the disciples of 
Valentinus. Epiphanius died young, at Samos, where the inhabitants ` 
erected a temple to him. 

Through Valentinus who, born in Egypt, had taught first in Alex- 
andria in the time of Hadrian, a gnosis tinged with Christianity was 
diffused in Rome; it there encountered the teachings of Carpocrates, 
introduced by Marcellina in the middle of the 2nd century, and of 
Cerdo, who some believe to be the master of Marcion. For the heresy 
of Marcion must perhaps also be included among the gnoses, of which 
it was the only wholly and completely Christian one. 

Valentinus, while giving the Gnosis its most philosophical form, 
obscured the “Jewish fables” and the oriental myths which formed its 
original constitution and developed, on this basis, a strange exegesis 
of Christianity. Its disciples were divided into an “Italic” school, with 
Heracleon and Ptolemy, and an “oriental” school, to which the Phi- 
losophumena (VI, 35) attach Axionicos and Bardesanes. It is to this 
second branch that belong Theodotus, extracts of whose works have 
been preserved by Clement of Alexandria, and, no doubt, Mark “the 
magus”, who came to Rome from Asia Minor, before travelling up ` 
the Rhöne valley. 

Meanwhile, non-Christian Gnosticisms continued to abound in 
Rome: about 220, Alcibiades of Apamea introduced the revelations of 
Elxai. And it appears that it was in Rome also, about the same time, 
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that Plotinus and his disciples Porphyry and Amelius, met the Gnostics 
among whom they mention Adelphius and Aquilinus; these last based 
their beliefs on revelations attributed to Zoroaster and Zostrian, Nico- 
theus, Allogenes and Messos, texts which, —except for that of Nico- 
theus—have been discovered in the Coptic library at Chenoboskion. 
It is unfortunate that the revelation of Nicotheus is lost, for it is 
mentioned in the Treatise on the letter Omega and in Manichaean writings, 
as well as in the anonymous work of Bruce’s Codex, which quotes it 
alongside the revelations of Phosilampes and of Marsanes and Mar- 
tiades, as a vision of the most hidden of the heavenly secrets. 

The Greek islands have been mentioned in connexion with the 
young Epiphanius who was deified at Samos. It was in Cyprus that 
Valentinus spent the last years of his teaching. Euboea appears to have 
been the home of a branch of the Ophite sect—the Peratae—with 
Celbes of Caryste and with Euphrates, mentioned in the Philosophu- 
mena. 

The most western branch of Gnosis is hidden, it seems, behind the 
teaching of the Priscillianists of Spain at the end of the 4th century. 
St. Augustine even accused them of hiding the true nature of their 
teaching, which seems to have been a combination of Gnosis and 
Manichaeism: did not they too make use of certain revelations of 
Zoroaster? Condemned in the middle of the 5th century, the sect had 
to go underground. It did not disappear completely until after it had 
been condemned by the second Council of Braga, in 563, a synod 
whose denunciations represent a brief but precise definition of all that 
can separate Christianity from Gnosis. | 

However, the East, from which the first wave of Gnosticism had 
come to conquer the Roman world, did not cease to produce new men 
of inspiration. The greatest of these was Mani who collected together 
the teachings of the Sethians, the Bardesanites and other Gnostics, and 
of Baptist sects from Mesopotamia, into a vast synthesis enriched with 
Persian elements. At his death in 273 the religion he had founded 
spread towards the West as well as towards central Asia, competing 
everywhere with the unco-ordinated > of earlier sects and 
contributing to their obliteration. 

Of the other Asian sectarians it seems we must in particular mention 
Audi, a Syrian of Mesopotamia who separated from the church after 
the Council of Nicaea; the doctrine taught in the monasteries of 
Taurus, Palestine and Arabia which. rallied to him was not perhaps 
originally Gnostic. However, as early as 373 St. Ephraem denounces 
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them as such, in the region of Edessa; three centuries later, Bar-Konai 
even specifies that the Audians had adopted apocryphas amongst 
which can be tecognized the Secret Book of John and the revelations of 
Allogenes. It seems that the same thing happened among the heirs to 
the doctrine of Bardesanes, who appropriated the same writings. After 
spreading as far as Khurasan and China, these Bardesanites, if we are 
to believe An-Nadim’s Fihrist, had retired to Mesopotamia. And it is 
still the “Sethian” books which are to serve the Archontics, a school 
founded in Palestine by the priest Peter, excluded from the church in 
347 but who, from the region of Hebron, was to propagate its doc- 
trines as far as Armenia. 

Other sectarians from even farther east are mentioned by St. 
Ephraem, by Theodore Bar-Konai and by Michael the Syrian: Qou- 
gous, founder of the Qougeans, may have used the Gospel of the Twelve. 
The Kantaeans owed their origins to one Papas, who, like Mani, was 
a native of the Babylonian locality of Gaukai; later, this sect would 
seem to have become implanted in Persia where it concealed its doc- 
trines under the typically Persian firecult. But it seems that Bar Konai’s 
account of this sect, which may have been known to Mani and have 
had connexions with the Mandaeans, is tinged with errors and fanciful 
information. 

We have not quoted, in this list, some sects which the heresiologists 
mention without saying to which scholars they were attached nor even 
where they came across them. Names such as “Stratiotics” correspond, 
in any case, more to grades of initiation (as was the case with the 
disciples of Mithras) than to separate schools. But certain denomi- 
nations represent important sects. The Sethians, for example, seem to 
have preserved certain of the writings attributed to the Simonians by 
the Philosophumena, teachings similar to those of Satornil, revelations 
attached to the names of Martiades and Marsanes, names which recall 
the Sampseans prophetesses. The Barbelognostics, said to be derived 
from the Nicolaitans, the sectarians attacked by Plotinus, the Archon- 
tics, the latter-day Audians, seem to have been no more than ramifi- 
cations of the same powerful current. It is, in any case, to groups of 
this family that belong the Codex of Bruce, the Codex Berolinensis, 
the manuscripts of Chenonoskion and the apocryphas denounced later 
by John of Parallos. In spite of similarities, the Ophites or the Naas- 
senes (of which the Peratae were, perhaps, only a sub-division), seem 
to be distinguished from the Sethians by a peculiar recourse to certain 
Greek mysteries, and by a complex astrology in which the constel- 
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lation of the Dragon (and not the serpent of Genesis!) held a respecta- 
ble place, as is attested by their mention in the Philosophumena. It 
appears, finally, that there really existed sects animated by an extreme 
antinomy which, through hatred of the God of Genesis, venerated 
Cain, Esau and the Egyptians of the Exodus, and who practised rites 
in which was expressed their scorn of the flesh and of procreation. 

It remains to say a word about the Mandaeans who have survived 
to the present day in Lower Mesopotamia. Their name means, literally, 
“Gnostics”. Their traditions depict them as the followers of John the 
Baptist who fled the region of Jerusalem in circumstances which sug- 
gest the year A.D. 135. Indeed, the Aramaic dialect used in their books 
makes this western origin a likely one. And it is in these same regions 
that the Psa/ms of Thomas the Manichee made use of borrowings from 
their literature towards the end of the 3rd and the beginning of the 
4th century. 

We must recognize in them the Mughtasilas, a Baptist sect whose 
teachings were followed by Mani. Mandaean inscriptions, the oldest 
of which would seem to date from about 400 A.D., have been found 
on goblets and on tablets of lead. In the 8th century, Bar Konai spe- 
cifies that in Mesene they were known chiefly by the name of Man- 
daeans, while farther north they received the name Nasoraeans or 
Dositheans. The Haran Gawaita, that they present today as the account 
_ of their past history, recalls the wanderings of certain of their an- 
cestors, sometimes in the mountains of Media, sometimes in the 
legendaty white mountain of Parwan, in the reign of a Parthian ruler 
named Artaban. It is known that other sects—Bardesanites, Kan- 
taeans, Borborites—developed in a similar way in these countries, 
sometimes on the plateaux, sometimes in the valley. Perhaps the 
ancestors of the Mandaeans were represented by several of these sects: 
the cosmology and anthropology set forth in their sacred writings in 
fact represent, albeit with great originality, the fusion of separate 
doctrines in which various themes of the great Sethian apocryphas are 
to be found. The appellation “Dosithean” born by some of them 
reminds us indeed of the companion of Simon Magus, no doubt 
identical with the Dositheus under whose name is placed a Sethian 
revelation found at Chenoboskion. We must, however, wait for the 
complete publication of the manuscripts of the Coptic Museum before 
we can fully judge the closeness of the ties which they give promise of 
revealing between mainly “Sethian” Gnosticism and its Mandaean and 
Manichaean branches. 
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Such are the principal figures and the principal sects which it is 
possible to place in the history of Gnosticism; varied figures, disguised 
sometimes as Greek philosophers, sometimes as disciples of one or 
another of the Baptists, sometimes as disciples of a shadowy Christ, 
sometimes as Persian fire-priests. It is possible to bring some order 
into this unco-ordinated picture by defining some of the stages which 
have marked the evolution of these doctrines. 

A. The point of departure of Gnosticism can only be the moment 
at which men thought fit to make a distinction between the supreme 
deity and the creator of this lesser world. This dualism found one of 
its pretexts in the double preamble to the Book of Genesis (I 1-II 3, II 
4ss), in which the creation of Adam is exposed under two different 
aspects, being first attributed to Elohim (literally: “the gods”), then 
assigned a second time to Jahweh (cf also Job, I, which contains the 
same duality of expression). Research undertaken round about our 
own time into Jewish doctrines has probably not yet permitted us to 
discover and to place precise traces of such a step, although it is fore- 
shadowed in certain of the books found at Qumran; we must await 
another discovery. We can however state, in favour of these Judaic 
origins of Gnosis, that the essential part of the Greek philosophic 
vocabulary of which the sects were to make full use in their treatises 
appears with Philo. Perhaps even, in the writings of Philo, are to be 
found almost all the elements of the allegoric exegesises which delight 
the Gnostics, except that radical opposition to created matter which 
some of them will soon exhibit by cursing the God of the O.T. and 
his prophet Moses. Unless, perhaps, there is the germ of this dualism 
in the Allegorir Commentary, Philo’s last work, in which he seems to ` 
turn away from the idea of an initially perfect Adam, to which idea 
he held in the De Opificio, to relate this perfection to the only model 
from above, Celestial Man, and to admit that the earthly Adam is, 
through his flesh, a prisoner of matter. Moreover we find in Philo 
that allegory which was to have such success with the Gnostics and 
the Manichaeans: the departure of the soul from the body symbolised 
by the crossing of the Red Sea by the Hebrews fleeing from Egypt, 
the land of servitude. 

After Philo, the allusions in certain books of the N.T. to false 
prophets, according to whom this lesser world cannot be the work of 
the supreme deity—beliefs which the Creeds were to thrust aside with 
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the formula “creatorem coeli et terrae”—give clear evidence that the 
decisive step had been taken some time before. It is therefore with all 
the more regret that we must after that wait almost for Irenaeus in 
order to find, at a precise date, definite details on some of the systems 
by which this conclusion has been reached. Among these precious 
milestones we will retain, for example, what is said of the doctrine of 
Satornil, and the summaries of Ophitian or Sethian works given by 
Irenaeus in chapters XXIX and XXX of his Book I. The long text 
which he analyses in chapter XXIX is, almost word for word, the one 
which was later incorporated in the first part of the Secret Book of John 
of which we have several editions, and which remained till a much 
later date the favourite work of the oriental Gnostics. Irenaeus knew 
then a doctrine, already formulated, which will be found again among 
the Sethians and of which, we also have glimpses behind some 
Valentinian exegesises. 

B. A second fact we must underline is that, although certain exe- 
gises suppose myths originally expounded in the Semitic tongue, it is 
in the Greek language that Gnosticism developed. It seems, moreover, 
that its development very soon began to follow fairly closely, although 
by devious routes, the development of a Greek mystical philosophy, 
of an optimistic Hellenic Gnosis which starts with Philo and which 
will die out, six centuries later, with Damascius. It is for this reason 
that we must put certain pages of Eugnostos side by side with the 
vocabulary and even the ideas of certain treatises of Iamblichus and of 
Plutarch. It has been pointed out, elsewhere, how close the doctrine 
of one Numenius of Apamea was to Gnosticism, over which he had 
some influence. It is possible to examine closely the connexions be- 
tween Gnostics and Neo-Platonists, principally in the first half of the 
3rd century, thanks to our knowledge of the conflict which set Plotinus 
and his disciples in opposition to Gnostic sectarians. It is to be re- 
gretted that we have lost the original works of these sectarians which 
no doubt constituted the intellectual peak of Gnosticism. Had it not 
been for that, they would not have been taken so seriously by Plotinus 
and his disciples, as well as by the anonymous Hermetists to whom 
we owe the optimistic version of the myth of the first man included in 
the Poimandres. Moteover, one of the sectarians, Aquilinus, was a 
former fellow disciple of Porphyry and had distinguished himself by a 
commentary on the Greek myth of Maia, a theme parallel to that of the 
God-Wisdom pair giving birth to the Word as it is propounded in 
Biblical terms by Philo. The “father” of these Gnostics was perhaps 
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Prodicus, of whom only the name has been preserved. What must be 
especially emphasized is that, in brandishing at that time writings 
attributed in particular to Zoroaster, these sectarians were directly 
countering the use made by Porphyry and certain of his predecessors 
of /ogia doubtfully attributed to the same Persian magus. Proclus al- 
ludes to a revelation of Zoroaster—that of the Gnostics, probably, 
which the Platonist Cronius mentioned as early as the end of the 2nd 
century. It is true that Zoroaster had given his name, well before our 
era, to books on plants and stones. But the mystical revelations of 
Zoroaster that Porphyry and his former comrades bandied between 
them corresponded to a more recent manner, and the whole of the 
affair constitutes a very clearly-defined milestone in the history of the 
evolution of Gnostic systems. 

At this point of its history, Gnosticism is clearly distinguished from 
the philosophical thinking of the time—which in its turn was nourish- 
ed as much by oriental as by Hellenic myths—much more by the 
dualist interpretations it gives than by the impedimenta of cosmolo- 
gical, astrological and anthropological notions that it calls into play! 

C. Two other characteristic phenomena again illustrate the evo- 
lution of Gnosticism but this time in Christian forms. 

The theme of a Fate at last vanquished by some intervention from 
above which fettered the planets, masters till then of fate, was already 
to be found in the Book of Enoch (X-XVI; XVIII). This legendary 
episode which marks the establishment of a new cycle of visible 
heavens, delivered from the tyranny of the Archons, would appear, 
by reference to what Genesis says about the episode of the Flood, to be 
situated in the time of Noah. Pre-Christian Gnosticism was to take up 
the same theme; it is mentioned with this same signification in the 
Sacred Book of Eugnostos. Christianized Gnosticism, in its turn, was 
to inherit it, but only after transforming or repeating it in order to 
link it up with the account of a strange phenomenon which is said to 
have occurred at the beginning of our era. It assumes particular pre- 
cision in the works of Valentinus and his disciples, although it is 
mentioned in the Pistis-Sophia. The former order of the stars was 
overturned so that their influences, to which men had been enslaved, 
wete henceforth neutralized by an alternation imposed upon their 
movements. We are told that this phenomenon arose from the fact 
that the Saviour, ascending from this lesser world, forced his way 
through material heavens and crossed the point of interception of the 
citcles of the “same” and the “other” (to borrow the terms used by 
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Plato’s Timaeus), inscribed like a gigantic X on the heaven of the fixed 
stars, the last boundary before the invisible world of Light. This 
“boundary” /*’Ogoc, was thus associated with the image of the cross, 
Xtaveds ‚according to the tempting exegesis of the Valentinians. That 
would be the true explanation of the “crucifixion” of the Christ of the 
Gnostics, impassive and non-incarnate. We meet the outlines of a 
similar myth in several of the earlier Christian texts, such as the Acts 
of John; it is commented on in the works of the pseudo-Denys to ex- 
plain the eclipse, impossible at that time according to modern astrono- 
mers, which took place at the death of Christ. Was this theme the 
product of Christian imagination? But an analogous episode already 
occurs in Pliny, as having been observed in Rome in his day (Hist. 
Nat. XXXVI, 15). It seems that we have here a transposition of an 
alleged miracle, originally conceived to glorify the new pagan Golden 
Age of the reign of the deified Augustus, a figure to whom was already 
attributed a miraculous abolition of astral Fate. It is noteworthy that 
this phenomenon—this third “parousia” after the flood and the confla- 
gration of the stars mentioned in Genesis and Enoch—was considered 
an authentic cosmic phenomenon by the Gnostics whereas the Chris- 
tians, for whom the true crucifixion could not be situated elsewhere 
than at Golgotha, quickly abandonned the very ambiguous allegorical 
interpretation which some of them had accepted. But it was doubtless 
this legend, accepted for a time by Christianity at its outset, so close 
in many details to the myth that the Gnostics had taken from Enoch 
and other sources, that contributed most to the acceptance of the 
figure of Christ by certain sectarians, despite the fact that evangelical 
teaching presented. him in a form which could scarcely be reconciled 
with the original dogmas of Gnosticism. 

D Ano less essential stage in the formation of Christianised Gnoses 
illustrates the effects of this same attitude. 

Valentinus and his disciples, when commenting on the teachings of 
Christianity, do so essentially according to the canonical.Gospels; this, 
with respect to the primary nature of Gnosticism, is so original that 
we ate almost tempted by it to consider the Valentinians as more 
Christian then Gnostic. A similar attitude, even more pronounced, on 
the part of Marcion, has resulted in some critics refusing to consider 
him a Gnostic, despite his intransigent dualism. There is indeed a 
certain incompatibility between the canonical Gospels and Gnosis. 
So, when other Gnostic groups claimed for themselves the redeeming 
figure of Jesus, it was founded on apocryphal writings which they had 
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either stolen from primitive Christianity or invented for themselves; 
to Matthew, Mark and Luke they deliberately opposed Thomas, Philip 
and Matthias: the vicissitudes of the gospels attributed to these last 
suggest certain possible stages in the conflict between the sectarians 
and the Christian Church, the latter being forced, it seems, to condemn 
and destroy some of the older apocryphal writings from which the 
Gnostics too readily drew tendentious interpretations. Since the dis- 
covery of the Chenoboskion manuscripts, we know that, under the 
title of the Gospel of Thomas, the sectarians made use of the great col- 
lection of /ogia of Jesus, some fragments of which we already knew 
from the Greek papyri of Oxhyrhynchus, and from which innumerable 
quotations abound in the Patristic literature of the first centuries. 
Some of these /ogia were tinged with Platonism and it is probably the 
use that first the Gnostics, then the Manichaeans made of this circum- 
stance that made the Church condemn it very early, and to publish in 
its place, under the same title of Gospel of Thomas, a harmless apocrypha 
on the childhood of Jesus. It was perhaps the other facet of this rivalry 
between the Church and the Gnostics which appears in connexion 
with the Gospel of the Egyptians: Clement of Alexandria has quoted some 
passages of the oldest work which bore this title and in which were 
some agrapha deserving consideration. A work bearing the same title 
has been found among the sectarians of Thebaid; but it is a revelation 
of Eugnostos, originally entitled: Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit. 
Perhaps the title of The Gospel of Egyptians was added to attract the 
curious after the first work of this name had disappeared? These pro- 
cedures illustrate the first stages of literary stratagems which, probably 
after the 3rd century, were to become increasingly summary and au- 
dacious. Not content with inventing entire apocryphal works in which 
Christ was given the characteristics of the imaginary Gnostic Saviour, 
the sectarians went so far as to disguise their earliest revelations under 
summary Christian travesties. It is in this way that the Epistle of Eng- 
nostos to his disciples was, later, cut up into slices offered to us as the 
substance of a dialogue between the Saviour and his disciples, the 
whole bearing the title Sophia of Jesus. In the same way the ancient 
sethian work mentioned by Irenaeus (I, XXIX) was set into a clumsy 
fabulation which transformed it into a revelation of Christ to the 
apostle John, then completed by sections on Eschatological subjects 
and, finally, by an “explicit” taken again from an old revelation, in 
which the heavenly Mother played the part of the redeemer; stupidly, 
the compiler forgot to correct some of the characteristics which, in 
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this tragment, obviously cannot be applied to Jesus. At what point 
can we situate this falsification? It is noteworthy that this work, whose 
original contents played a considerable röle among the Gnostics at a 
date anterior to Irenaeus, is only mentioned as attributed to John by 
heresiologists or in manuscripts later than the 3rd century. Does not 
this hasty and artificial Christianizing of texts by the Gnostics, texts 
which they had earlier put forward as revelations of the Magi or as 
philosophical treatises with no mention of Christianity correspond, 
considering its fairly precise date, to the fact that the victory then won 
by the Church over the Paganism that was persecuting her, incited the 
sects to hide their doctrines under Christian disguises which were 
henceforth to be the fashion? 


V. DOCTRINES 


It is not possible to set forth here all the variety of Gnostic doctrines. 
Between extremes such as Mandaeism and the Mesopotamian sects on 
the one hand, and Marcion and Bardesanes on the other, one can pick 
out only what was common to the most original sects, those most _ 
distinct from other contemporary religions, the most powerful and 
enduring. Most importance will therefore be given to the teachings, 
exempt for a long time from Christian influences, of the oriental sects 
which stem, according to legend, from Simon, Dositheus, Nicolas, 
Menander, Basilides and Satornil, that is the Sethians, Ophites, Ar- 
chontics and Audians, whose doctrine was perhaps one of the sources 
of Valentinianism before fostering the Manichaean synthesis and pro- 
ducing other ramifications up to and beyond the 8th century. This 
choice can be justified by the very full documentation which both the 
heresiologists and the original manuscripts have preserved for us on 
these sects. 

Before entering into a more detailed analysis we must point out that 
the unity of the Gnostic doctrines which will become evident rests 
more on the interpretation they put on certain Biblical, oriental and 
—at a lesser rate—Hellenic myths than on the account of these myths 
themselves. Their chief originality lies in having tried to incorporate 
these myths within a vast philosophical conception according to which 
this lesser world is only the counterpart, material, perishable, im- 
perfect to the point of perversity, of an unattainable ideal universe. 
Making abundant use of the Platonic notion according to which the 
forms of this world are, in their diversity, only the unstable reflections 
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of the ideal images of a higher unity, arranged in a remarkable system 
of hierarchy, the sectarians endeavoured to elaborate an explanation 
of these two contradictory universes, from which nothing was to be 
omitted; every detail of the superior world must have its counterpart 
in this world, a theory based on the supposition that the gnostic elect 
has been enabled, by revelations from above, to have cognizance of 
the eternal and intangible hierarchies evoked by the philosophers. 
Platonism in its later form, and the philosophy of Plotinus supply the 
earliest material for the infinite multiplication of abstract entities 
which has become, among the Gnostics, the main theme of de- 
scriptions of the higher world. 

But for these explanations of the universe to be complete it was 
necessary to establish a precise parallelism between this abstract image 
of the higher world—the macrocosm—and the description of the 
microcosm of this world with not only its earthly realities but also its 
heavens whete each one placed a complete hierarchy of gods connected 
with planets, Powers linked to the signs of the constellations, arch- 
angels and angels guarding the doors of every heaven, spirits and 
demons. Who would deny these beliefs which, apart from the differ- 
ences in terminology and the discrepancy in the number of the 
heavens—(three, seven or ten)—the Greeks, the Egyptians, “the 
Chaldeans” and Judaism (if you look at the Book of Enoch!) are in 
agreement in accepting. So the Gnostics, while adapting certain 
features of their descriptions of the lesser world to the necessity of 
showing the material counterparts of certain abstract fictions from the 
world of ideas, had also to insert into the fine abstract hierarchies 
drawn from Plato and Philo, the alleged patterns of the heavens and 
their gods, angels and demons as well as of earthly humanity. The 
Epistle of Eugnostos, the anonymous work quoted by Irenaeus and used 
again in the Secret Book of John and the Valentinian system represent 
the most complete expression reached by these vain efforts to transform 
a mythical hypothesis into a complete philosophic doctrine. Inevitably, 
Gnosticism in all its forms remained enslaved to the myths, from 
various sources, which it had failed to repudiate. 

It is noteworthy that, when it is a question of grouping the myths 
relating to the origin and development of this lesser world, the 
Gnostics have hesitated, even within doctrines almost identical in 
detail, between two or three main outlines, varying from a radical 
dualism to more optimistic hypotheses. The most common solution 
avoids stating that the dark matter was pre-existent like the supreme 
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light: the creation of the material world was due only to an accident 
occuring in the higher world by the production of an imperfect entity, 
Ialdabaoth, who, ignorant and exiled, created for himself an acon of 
darkness—this lesser world—which will dissolve without trace(?), 
when the act of redemption undertaken by the higher world is com- 
pleted. A variation to this outline exists, according to which Ialda- 
baoth has a son Sabaoth; he it is who discovers the existence of the 
Light from above and, after his conversion, is set by the higher powers 
to replace his father, at the time of the overthrowing of the heavens 
and the chaining of the archons, and sets the cosmos on the way to 
salvation; we will pass over another variant of this last theme in which 
Ialdabaoth, although ignorant and imperfect, is presented as good and 
will allow himself to be converted to the works of Light (in Basilides, 
the later Marcionites, etc). As for radical dualism, to which, according 
to the Philosophumena, the Nicolaitans and Simon had already born 
testimony, it sets at the very origin of material creation a brutal attack 
by the pre-existing waters of darkness against the Light from above, 
an attack which develops in the intervening space of a third element, 
air or void. This myth is expounded in the same terms, word for word, 
by the Persian Bundahishn and by the Paraphrase of Shem used by the 
Sethians (the Philosophumena summarizes it, and the text of it has been 
found in the library of Chenoboskion). The same Persian theme 
appeats in Basilides, in the Peratae, is called to mind by Marcion 
and Bardesanes and is finally perpetuated in the Euchites and the 
Bogomils. But in particular the Manichaeans have made it one of the 
principal foundations of their system. With the Gnostics it is some- 
times interpolated by allusions in the cosmogonical accounts founded 
on the less dualist schemas to which allusion has already been made. 


VI. DIVINITY 


For our Gnostics, the notion of divinity is dispersed not only 
throughout all the hierarchies of the higher world, but also throughout 
the visible material heavens, since the sectarians have preserved, with 
all their titles, if not with all their power, the perverse divinities who 
rule humanity in this world. It is true that in contrast they refuse, or 
almost refuse, to use the term “god” to designate the infinite, ineffable, 
supreme Being. “God” is, in their eyes, a word inseparable from the 
perverse figure of the Demiurge in Genesis as also from the Greek 
divinities who rule the planets ; they continue to use the word for 
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these figures. When they use it to qualify certain entities of the higher 
world it is more especially to designate, in a rank between that of the 
supreme emanations and that of the angels of light, certain hierarchies 
on whose model the “gods” of the material world might logically have 
been formed. 

However, we must establish the fact that when the Gnostics, inde- 
pendently of their philosophical treatises on the higher world, wished 
to describe it within the framework of the visions which transported 
certain of them—Shem, for example—towards higher “paradises”, they 
did so by having recourse to the classical images of the Book of Enoch 
and to the Jewish visions of the divine Throne—the Merkaba—which, 
moreover, were associated with the springs and cypresses of the 
Pythagoreans, and the crowns of an astrology rich in images! 

The origin of everything, whether it is according to Valentinus, 
Eugnostos, or the anonymous work revived in the Secret Book of Jobn, 
is a perfect aeon, eternal, invisible, inconceivable, which does not 
participate in all the aeons of the higher world, from which it is 
isolated by its supremacy. This pro-father resides in repose where, 
alone, he contemplates his own image as in a mirror. With him there 
co-exists his Thought which is Silence. 

From this primordial unity of the pro-Father and his Thought, 
which has no beginning and no begetting, are to emanate, begotten 
one of another, “intermediaries”, the countless aeons of the Plerome. 
This transition from the non-begotten to the begotten is set forth in 
very different ways: even Eugnostos, in the two works attributed to 
him, proposes two different versions. The first stage is the production 
of a second image of the pro-Father, freed from the isolation of pri- 
mordial infinity and capable of engendering. This supreme generative 
power is qualified, according to the different writings, as the Creative 
Father, Primal Man, Wisdom, or by proper names such as Barbelo 
(= Tetrad). This androgynous entity then engenders, one after an- 
other, the hierarchical structures of a Plerome, of which the texts give 
widely differing pictures: in Valentinus, thirty aeons resulting from 
the association of an ogdoad, a decade and a dodecade; in Eugnostos, 
a series of couples each associating the masculine aspect of an Anthro- 
pos with the feminine image of a Sophia; in the Secret Book of John, 
two series of five aeons; etc. Suffice it to say that these hierarchies 
include, albeit differently disposed, a certain number of essential 
figures: Monogene, Logos, the primal Celestial Mother, Man or Adam 
of the Light, Son of Man or Celestial Seth, the great generation of the 
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Sons of Primal Man, and finally at least one Sophia called Akhamoth 
or Prunicos, from whose sin this lesser world stems. We also found, 
quite often, four mysterious entities, called great Luminaries, perhaps 
modelled on the four incorporeal Creatures of the Divine Throne: 
Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, and Heleleth who, each with a comple- 
ment of two abstract entities, constitute twelve aeons: it is in these 
four Luminaries that the Gnostics who mention them usually situate 
Primal Adam, the celestial Seth, the Sons of Serh and finally the souls 
of “those who have repented”—details which suggest that the Lumi- 
naries were spread out like a series of Paradises between the material 
heavens and the supreme unattainable heavens. 


We have used the term aeons to which the Gnostics attach a very 
particular meaning: each hierarchy of the higher world is an aloy, a 
selt-contained element with its heavens, its sources, its eternity, details 
which reproduce in the same order of numerical sub-divisions the 
general order of the Plerome, or indeed the order of the supreme Non- 
Begotten. Our lesser world, an acon unique and finite in space and 
time, cuts but a small figure in comparison with that infinite succession 
of infinites whose images are multiplied like the repeated reflections 
in a succession of mirrors. 

It is necessary to pass now, without yet leaving the long chain of 
divine generations, from these “intermediaries”, these divine models, 
to the accident which our lesser world represents, a world which also 
has its gods, but this time mortal gods. 

Whereas the proliferation of the aeons of the higher world should 
have continued normally through the work of the pairs of powers 
mentioned above, the feminine aspect of one of these powers—Sophia- 
Akhamoth, Sophia Prunicos, or Pistis-Sophia, according to the differ- 
ent versions,—was seized by exstasy or frenzy. According to a version 
to be found in the works of Hermetists (Poimandres, Balinous), and 
which can be glimpsed in the Pistis-Sophia, this Sophia was seized by 
love for the matter to which she descended and became entangled in 
it, forgetting her heavenly home. According to the myth in the ancient 
work utilized by the Secret Book of John, this Sophia, carried away by 
her pride, tried to imitate the supreme power by begetting by herself 
alone without recourse to her male counterpart. But the result of this 
attempt is an imperfect, misshapen power, with the head of a lion and 
the body of a serpent, deprived even of the light shared by all entities 
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which had appeared hitherto. Seized with shame, its mother hides it 
from the powers of the Plerome under a veil which is to represent in 
future the ultimate limit of the envelopes of the material world, 
whether it be the heaven of the fixed stars enclosing the heavens of the 
planets, or, according to some systems, the envelope of the inter- 
mediary heavens opposed like purgatories to the ascent of souls to the 
Light above. 

For the Valentinians the act of extending this veil is represented by 
the sending out of Stauros and Horos, “Cross” and “Limit”, which 
situates the frontiers of our world on an imaginary sphere where the 
circle of the ecliptic meets that of the celestial equator. Enclosed be- 
neath this veil, Ialdabaoth—known also as Sacla, Samael, and Ariael— 
is unaware even of the existence of the world or Light. He has in his 
possession a heavenly spark which he took from his Mother and which ` 
he keeps hidden within himself. He also has—it seems—the waters of 
the dark abyss which, under the effect of his jealousy, are changing 
into matter. He possesses a “dark” fire. He hovers over the abyss on 
which his Mother—exiled from the higher world after her fault— 
wanders in all directions, for she is the Spirit (the word, in Hebrew, is 
in fact, feminine) of Genesis I, II. Indeed, if we refer to the Secret Book 
of John and to some other works of the same family, it is from now on 
an exegesis of the first pages of Genesis which 1s offered us, an exegesis 
in which the Gnostic commentator runs counter to the Biblical glori- 
fication of the Creator. 

The pro-Father had united with his Thought to create the higher 
world. Ialdabaoth unites with his own ignorance to create his cosmos 
made, firstly, from twelve monstrous powers of which seven seem to 
stand for the planets while five correspond to infernal heavens. Besides 
their glorious name, these Powers have other secret names by the 
knowledge of which the initiates can not only escape their power but 
even overcome it! Angels and archangels are associated with them in 
a hierarchy which reaches the number 360 or 365, and which gives 
also the number of days in a year, an image of time to which this lesser 
world is henceforth chained. Then Ialdabaoth cries: “I am a jealous 
God and there is no other god but me!” 

Meanwhile the repentance and the tears of Sophia (the first part of 
the Pistis-Sophia even puts into her mouth some of the apocryphal 
Odes of Solomon) have touched the supreme powers who take her from 
the material world and establish her at the lower limit of the world of 
Light where she finds her partner again and where she will wait to be 
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more completely rehabilitated after her fall. Such is the version of the 
Secret Book of John and the Pistis-Sophia. The exegesis of this myth of 
Sophia-Akhamoth offered by the Valentinians notes an additional de- 
tail: the emotions of Sophia occasioned by her repentance, when ex- 
cluded from the Plerome and prevented by Horos from returning to 
it, become the very matter from which our world is formed. A Sethian 
work, the Hypostasis of the Archons, ignores the penitance of Sophia to 
whom, on the contrary, he attributes the röle of a redeemer, probably 
because the compiler of this work confused Sophia-Pistis-Akhamoth 
with the great Sophia, mother of Life (Zoe) to whom certain ancient 
systems attributed the redeeming descent into Hell which was later 
given to the Christian Saviour. 


VII. MAN 


After thus resolving the problem of reconciling their faith in an in- 
effable higher deity with their belief in the reality of other gods, arch- 
angels and angels, the Gnostics have to solve the problem of man. 
They are convinced that their soul is a spark of light unjustly im- 
prisoned in malicious matter: the mythical history of the universe, as 
they imagine it, will continue with the object this time of explaining 
our captivity in this world and announcing the next steps towards 
salvation. But this salvation is not promised to all men under the same 
conditions; only some, the elect, are certain of obtaining it. 

- The best account of this is still the archaic treatise which has been 
tevived in the Secret Book of John. In it we see the creation of the first 
Adam by the Demiurge and his archons which gave rise to the ac- 
cusation levelled at the Gnostics of attributing the work of Genesis 
not to the God of Moses but to Samael and his powers, that is, to the 
“angels”. 

To the blasphemy of Ialdabaoth who proclaims himself the only 
God a voice replies, from the heights of the Heavens of Light: “Thou 
att mistaken, Samael: Man exists, and the Son of Man!”—words which 
can only be clearly understood if one remembers the importance ac- 
cotded to Anthropos in certain descriptions of the higher world of 
Light. This is probably one of the most fundamental conceptions of 
Gnosticism, even preceding the elaboration of its artificial schemas of 
the higher world. It is the figure of such a man that the prophet 
Ezekiel saw on the throne of the Merkaba (Eg I, 26). Mystical Judaism 
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developed at length, in a sense even closer to the Gnosis, the theme of 
Adam Qadmon, primal man. This Adam-Kasia (= Secret) with his 
heavenly son Seth plays a considerable part in the Mandaean gnosis. 
Among our Gnostics, the anonymous treatise of Bruce gives at some 
length a description of the celestial Anthropos, each member of which 
reproduces the entities of the higher universe. Indeed, the heavens 
half-opened to allow the celestial voice to descend, and at the same 
moment the archons of Ialdabaoth see the image of the first celestial 
Anthropos reflected in the lower waters: everything, even to the very 
foundations of the abyss, is shaken by the power of this vision. It is 
at this moment that the Demiurge says to his angels: “Let us make a 
Man in the image of God and in our own image, so that his image 
may supply us with light.” The seven powers of the planets and the 
other powers of the lesser heavens share among themselves the fabri- 
cation of the parts of a “psychic Adam.” But they cannot breathe life 
into him. So, in order to take back by ruse from Ialdabaoth the spark 
of Light which he had seized, the Father in heaven sends his messen- 
gets, in disguise, to advise the Demiurge to breathe his spirit into 
Adam’s mouth. But as soon as Ialdabaoth yields to this advice, the 
spark leaves him to enter into the first earthly man who arises, re- 
splendent this time, superior to those who fashioned him. Then the 
jealous powers refashion him, enclosing this time the spirit and the 
psyche in the prison of a body of mortal flesh which they then cast 
down to the lowest level of their cosmos, into the socalled Paradise of 
the O.T., with its evil trees. In two of them however, Gnosis and Life 
have been hidden by the powers above. Whether in the form of a 
serpent or, according to other traditions, of an eagle, the saviour from 
the world above incites Adam, and Eve formed by the Demiurge from 
his rib, to taste the tree by which the mysteries from above are re- 
vealed. Meanwhile, the archons, to enslave Adam, have refashioned 
his body with material elements, fire, earth, water and air and have 
placed within him a second spirit—the “counterfeit” spirit which wars 
with the spirit from above. This idea goes back to Basilides; it is his 
“adventitious soul”. | 

Ialdabaoth, furious, expels the first couple from Paradise. But at the 
same time he defiles Eve who, as a result, begets Abel and Cain. 
Adam’s true offspring is Seth, to whose seed alone is promised sal- 
vation. It is to escape the Demiurge that Noah, a descendant of the 
“kingless race” (thus named because it escapes the tyranny of the stars), 
builds the ark and shelters in it with the family whilst the race born of 
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the daughters of the earth and the angels of the Demiurge is, for the 
first time, annihilated. To the episode of the Flood we must attach also 
the burning up of the planets, cast into the abyss by the anger of 
supreme powers and the subjection of the visible heavens to im- 
mutable movements which annul their powers. 

The formation of every man, if we are to believe works such as the 
Pistis-Sophia is a faithful reflection of the fashioning of Adam by the 
powers. Indeed, astrologers in the early centuries of our era taught the 
same theories and on this point the Gnostics lack originality. Every 
part of man, physical or moral, belonged to a power in the visible 
heavens who fashioned it. Into this body, assembled in the womb of 
the mother before birth, descended the soul which, coming down 
through every heaven, received from each such dispositions as were 
appropriate to each: only the coming of the Saviour was to break this 
hold that the stars had over men by chaining the archons to the ce- 
lestial sphere and making them turn now in their former direction, 
now in the opposite—if we are to believe the Pistis-Sophia. Finally the 
powers insinuated into the foetus the “counterfeit”, or rather the 
“counteracting” spirit, destined to thwart all man’s impulses towards 
salvation. This is a revival of the Persian theory of the “two souls”, 
which, moreover, the sectarians of Qumran had already more or less 
adopted before the Gnostics. On the other hand, reflecting each of the 
three successive stages which had marked the creation of the first 
earthly man, one can distinguish three categories of men, according 
to their degree of perfection: the somatic or Hylici, whose purely 
carnal substance belongs only to this world; the Psychici?, whose soul 
strives to return to the higher world; the Pneumatici, chosen beings 
exempt from the Fate of this world. 

The Gnostics seem not to have established between man and woman 
an unshakeable inequality. Eve, like Adam, had within her a spark of 
light. In the history of the salvation of mankind Noah’s wife, the 
“luminous” Norea, plays an important part. Those of the sectarians 
who plagiarized Christianity have assigned to Mary, Mariamne and 
Salome röles as important as those of the apostles: this belief corre- 
sponds, perhaps, to the fact that the principal redeeming entity from 
above—Wisdom, Mother, Barbelo—was originally conceived as femi- 
nine. However, the perfect celestial form to which all were to return 
was an androgyny in which the masculine principle was to some extent 
pre-eminent, if only because the fault from which this lesser world 
emerged had been committed by the feminine aspect of one of the 
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aeons; the lesser world is often designated: “the works of feminity.” 
But, in the earliest versions of the salvation myth the feminine entities 
play a considerable part, beginning with the celestial Mother, the great 
Sophia, counterpart of the Father, who will later be replaced by Christ 
as well as by other entities: Mirothea, Derdekea, Zoe. 

We must at this point rapidly add a few words on the form these 
myths took among the Mandaeans. It is true that, in their abundant 
texts, later developments have complicated and obscured what the 
original doctrine may have been. It seems besides that certain im- 
portant röles are here repeated, attributed to multiple entities, as if at 
least two versions of the Gnostic myths had been mixed together 
when they were.added. The redemptive figures, the creative entities 
of the material world and of man are multiplied. But—although we 
find in them Seth (Shitil), Shem (Shum) and Norea (Nuraitha)—the 
forms these fables take and the meaning that is given them are re- 
markably like those attributed by the Gnoses to Simon, Dositheus, 
Nicotheus, etc. (Do not the Mandaeans indeed call themselves Dosi- 
theans?). According to their books, at the top of the ineffable higher 
world Mana-rabba—the Great Spirit, the Great King of Light—is 
seated at the heart of a white and shining expanse of water. Beneath 
him come the aeons—the Uthras—of Yo-shamin—“Iahweh of the 
heavens”—and of Abathur; three aeons of Abathur wish to make 
dwelling-places and a world: the Gnosis of Life—Manda-d’Hayye— 
descends, to make this project fail, into the Darkness where she chains 
up Ur. In other versions, this descent is attributed to Hibil-Ziwa. The 
theme of the creation of Adam beginning from the reflection of the 
celestial image is repeated: thus was created Ptahil who, on the other 
hand, is going to play the röle of a demiurge. As for the fashioning of 
Adam by the seven archons, this occupies an important central po- 
sition in this mythology and his descendants—Abel, Seth and Enoch— 
play the same privileged röle as in the Gnoses already summarized. 
Similarly, Abraham and Moses are treated as false prophets: but in 
addition Jesus is named the “False Messiah” and the “Christ of noth- 
ing.” The true prophet is John the Baptist, who is said to have at first 
remained hidden in the “white mountain” before administering the 
baptism of life in the Jordan. He would seem to have been preceded 
by Enosh-Uthra who, after the Flood, had revealed the Gnosis to the 
chosen before bearing witness against Jesus as the “Son of Man”, 
performing miracles similar to those of Christ. 
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We must perhaps consider separately the vicissitudes which, from 
one existence to another, bring individuals nearer to or farther from 
their salvation, and the general redemptive system by means of which 
the world of Light prepares the final dissolution of the cosmos. Indeed, 
we shall comprehend more clearly the details of these two subjects if 
we think on the one hand of the destiny of souls on their way through 
the cycles of the material world; and on the other hand of the stages 
by which the Plerome intends to rescue the elect from this universe 
before proceding to its destruction. 

In this world man has been subjected to all the powers of the visible 
heavens, large or small, which the old astrologers could imagine: when 
he is born he already belongs to them for it is they who have fashioned 
him and have left their marks on each of his organs, physical or moral. 
So, according to the conjunctures which cause these various powers 
to rule in turn, man must suffer the ills and passions generously dis- 
pensed by each of them. He can only defend himself against them by 
the incantations of magic: we have seen that each power received, 
besides its own name, a second secret appellation whose effect was to 
constrain it even when in a position of power. The initiate who knows 
these names uses them to ward off the corresponding evils. But this 
only applies to what concerns the body and the soul. To combat the 
“pneumatic” spark which has been injected from above into the 
spiritual beings, the archons have fashioned this “counterfeiting” 
spirit which constantly wars against the Spirit. In order to escape the 
consequences of the aberrations it causes, of the weakening of the 
spark of light hidden within the individual, men need the rites revealed 
by the Gnosis to accompany, if not to take the place of, “repentance”. 

It is probably from Platonism that Gnosticism has borrowed the 
belief in the transmigration of souls. It has incorporated this belief 
into all the fantastic details about calesial and infernal topography that 
ate supplied by the other-worlds of Greco-Egyptian mythology, 
Pythagorism, and the apocryphal writings of the Old Testament. Thus 
the fate of the individual exposes it, when it leaves the body, to an 
infinite variety of judgments and trials. It is true that, in the case of 
one of the chosen whose purity is guaranteed by all the sacraments 
of Gnosis, its translation to the gates of Light will take place without 
fear of return. At each stage, the soul presents to the “frontier guards” 
powers who guard the heavenly portals, the “seals” and mystic words 
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which constrain the guards to let it pass; by the “column of light” — 
the Milky Way—it ascends towards the moon whose quarters corre- 
spond to the periods in which it is filled with the sparks of light as- 
cended from below, before sending them on higher to the world of 
light. At the frontiers of this world are to be found the places of ce- 
lestial baptism with their springs and their trees guarded by figures, 
some of which seem to be angels or other fantastic entities, while yet 
others (Gamaliel, James, Theopemptos, Saml6) appear to be prophets 
of Gnosis elevated to a heavenly function (the same features appear in 
Mandaean works); these guardians complete the purification of the 
chosen ones before, introduced among the Sons of Light, they join 
the Kingless Race of the sons of Seth. 

In many of the details of this ascension the Gnostics have only 
copied, with some adaptations to their doctrine, notions current at 
that time in the Greek and Roman world. We have only to read formu- 
laries such as the so-called “Mithraic liturgy” or the prayers for the 
liberation of Adam from váy! Let us add that certain privileged 
beings were believed to have made this ascension in their life-time, 
even reaching the summit of the Plerome. Such was the case of the 
Seth, son of the earthly Adam, Nicotheus, Phosilampes, Marsanes and 
yet others. Not only Gnosis but also mystic Judaism sought these 
visions, from which the apostle Paul, in particular, may have benefited 
before his conversion (// Cor, XII, 2). 

If the “perfect” ascend directly to the Plerome, such is not the case 
for those weighed down by diverse deficiencies. There are some, how- 
ever, who will be purified in the intervening distance and will wait at 
the portals of Light for the moment of admission, without returning 
below. Others will be cast into the hands of tormentors and into 
punishment of which Dante’s Inferno is only a poetic interpretation. 
Then they suffer oblivion of their past life and are recast into new 
bodies. 


IX. COLLECTIVE EsCHATOLOGY 


If individuals succeed in thus rising from their material prison 
towards the heights, it is because the Plerome contributes to this as- 
cension by a series of steps of which the first image is given by the 
episode of the repentance of Sophia-Akhamoth and her return to her 
male counterpatt. 
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Indeed, the world of Light has engaged a systematic battle against 
the Demiurge and his archons. What gives the struggle its strange, 
absurd character is the fact that the infinite world above has to employ 
ruses and disguises to operate in the world of darkness and ignorance, 
imperfect and impotent though this world may be. It is perhaps be- 
cause, more then at first appears, there is in the background of this 
drama, the belief in the pre-existence of darkness and the abyss which 
is inherent in the most radical dualism. 

Against the Race of Perfect, the Demiurge and his powers do not 
cease to send cataclysms—the Flood, from which Noah saves the 
chosen—and Conflagration—perhaps that which destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrha where, in compensation, Seth caused life-giving therm- 
al springs to flow, if we ate to believe the Holy Book of Eugnostos. 
Traces of these ideas are already to be found in Exoch. 

Meanwhile Wisdom from above injects into captive humanity the 
epinoia of light, the mystic “drop”, the Logos, the Gnosis. The power 
which presides at this operation is the supreme Sophia, counterpart of 
the Father; the Mother; Barbelo, according to the situation. To arouse 
the elect by reminding them of their heavenly origins and revealing to 
them the secrets of baptism, a succession of Saviours and Prophets 
—-some supernatural, others learned doctors risen from mankind,—is 
sent to them. Bu 

It appeats that several separate myths have here combined and 
intermingled their variants: the earliest is that which attributes the 
work of redemption to the descents of the celestial Mother into the 
abyss wherein mankind is imprisoned: it goes back to models such as 
the Sumerian myth of Ishtar. It will merge admirably with the theme 
of the redemptive Sophia whose existence is implied by, among others, 
the Biblical Book of Wisdom. To that is added the story which brings 
in the heavenly Seth and his image, the son of the earthly Adam. It 
will be associated with the legend which makes the Magi the prophets 
of redemption. Finally, the revelation of heavenly secrets and of 
baptisms is the work of various prophets—Nicotheus, Marsanes and 
Martiades, Phosilampes and Theopemptos, to which names is added 
that of John the Baptist, who plays an essential röle in Mandaean be- 
liefs. 

The redeeming descent of the Mother is reported in the fragment 
of an early work incorporated in the end of the Secret Book of John: 
this deals with the third and last descent of the power from above 
who, having twice descended to this world in disguise now appears in 
Historia Religionum, I 36 
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it in glory to put an end to this aeon. It is as the “wealth of Light, the 
memory of the Plerome” that she penetrates the dark abyss that is the 
“prison of the body,” calling Adam who is there chained and asleep 
and, after awakening him from his heavy sleep, sealing him with five 
seals (corresponding to the five senses?) of Light and Water so that 
death has no more power over him. This “descent into hell” in which 
our Gnostics later replaced the Mother first by the heavenly Seth, and 
then by Christ, is also to be found, much developed, in Manichaean 
works. 

The vetsion which makes Seth the Redeemer, until he is replaced in 
this röle by Christ, brings in also the Magi as guardians and prophets 
of the mysteries of the redemption. Why? No doubt Zoroaster was 
inserted there because of Balaam’s prophecy according to which there 
would one day rise the star of annunciation (Numbers XXIV, 17). 
Perhaps also because the Apocalypse of Hystaspes had given the model 
of a prophecy about the overthrow of the kingdoms of this world. 
The sectarians developed these themes mainly in their Revelation of 
Adam to Seth, the point of departure of a multitude of apocryphal 
writings which were to become more sober and more Christian as they 
changed to romantic stories about the “Treasure Cave” where the 
revelations were kept until the coming of the Saviour. According to 
the Apocalypse of Adam a succession of kingships saw a succession of 
saviours appear in this world until there grew up a golden age in 
which at last the perverse Demiurge was replaced by his son; this 
theme we have already indicated. Was it only a Persian influence which 
introduced these beliefs into Gnostic mythology? Hellenism knew the 
same themes of the overthrow of Ahriman by Ormuzd in a form which 
was abundantly exploited by astrology, the fall of Kronos and his 
replacement by Zeus at the head of the visible heavens. And yet, 
considering the precise details which the pseudo-Clementine “ Recognt- 
tiones” and “Homilies” give on the Gnostic myth of Zoroaster, of which 
they give many quotations, it appears incontestable that the myths 
which came from Persia by a mysterious route—perhaps by the follow- 
ers of Mithras, for the figures of Ostanes and Zoroaster have been 
painted on the Mithraeum of Doura-Europos—did indeed penetrate 
into the oriental circles in which the Gnoses and Christianity develop- 
ed. 

Announced by the stars—whether the star of Balaam, of Seth or of the 
Magi—the Saviour, the “new star” came down through the Spheres, 
disguised as an angel of the lesser heavens. His appearance in this 
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world is recounted in different ways: he appears gigantic, sometimes 
also with three faces, those of a child, an adult and an old man, which 
intermingle. Even when they give him the person of Jesus, the 
Gnostics find any suggestion of an incarnation repugnant. This is 
probably one of the main reasons why they rejected the canonical 
Gospels, which tell of the earthly life of Jesus and his Passion, and 
preferred either to use texts which left these subjects in shadow or to 
make for themselves alleged revelations in which the Saviour does not 
appear to his disciples until after the Resurrection, then to stay with 
them for the long period in the course of which he administers his 
teachings. To treat it otherwise would be in contradiction to their 
earlier myths according to which an entity invisible to all but the 
perfect came down through this world to the abyss to deliver the 
chosen from it. As we have already seen, the passage of the redeeming 
entity through the visible skies was marked by a veritable upheaval of 
the ordering of their movements, not only because the Demiurge was 
dispossessed of his throne and replaced by one or several beneficent 
powers, but also because the Archons were chained to the vault of 
material heaven, and thus constrained to rotate in a contrary direction, 
which destroyed their influence on the creatures of the lower world. 
This version of the later Jewish legend according to which Satan was 
vanquished by Michael (the episode took place after the Exodus, ac- 
cording to Jude V, 6, or about the time of the Flood, according to 
Enoch X, 11), which is presented here as the “crucifixion” of the 
Archons, was to find its most complete expression in Manichaeism. 
As for the last act of the redeeming power, which was to force upwards 
the barrier of Horos which marked the limit of the material heavens, 
it is this episode, more or less a reduplication of the preceding one, 
which the sectarians wish to present as the true “Crucifixion” of the 
Saviour. When our Gnostics were propagating such a doctrine they 
believed, moreover, that they had reached the end of the times, the 
beginning of which had been marked precisely by this episode: the 
sectet books, hidden until then in inaccessible places such as the 
mountain of Light with its cave of the Magi, the mountain of Seir and 
that of Charax, had just been brought out by their learned doctors in 
whom one or other of the higher entities (most usually Seth, the Great 
Power according to one Simon, the Heavenly Mother according to the 
companions of certain of these prophets) had established themselves. 
Tt remained to await, no longer fearing the Archons who are now 
powerless, the final judgment of this world and the ascent of the 
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Perfect towards the higher heavens: the third of the great “moments” 
already mentioned by the Gnostics, and whose succession Manichae- 
ism was to aflırm yet more clearly. 

With the help of one of these myths, Gnosis was to give a new force 
to the comparatively recent Jewish legend of the fall of Satan whose 
place, as first of the archangels, was taken by Michael. For some time 
already, Jewish angelology had identified the seven archangels with 
the planets. The replacing of Satan—Samael—by Michael was the 
equivalent in Jewish style of the replacement of Kronos by Zeus or of 
Ahriman by Ormuzd. So, in as much as Gnosis had to hide under a 
cloak less suspect in the eyes of the Church, it transferred the substance 
of the episode of Ialdabaoth replaced by Sabaoth to apocryphas in 
which many of the details of the anti-Mosaic myth became simple 
incidents in the combat of Michael against Lucifer. After all, the 
Gnostic interpretation of these legends was already latent, at an earlier 
date, in the allusions that the Jewish mystics made to them under the 
cover of commentaries on the Old Testament. 


X. ETHICS 


It is difficult to develop any clear code of ethics as long as one be- 
lieves oneself to be subjected, in one’s actions, to the domination of 
the planets and the constellations: it is useless to draw up a code of 
ethics when, later, one believes oneself endowed with celestial grace 
which will cause one, whatever one does, to pass without let or hin- 
drance through the judgments of the other-world to attain, through 
the sacraments, heavenly beatitude. It is true that certain texts such as 
the Pistis-Sophia, the Books of Ieou, the last sections of the Secret Book of 
John ot of the Sophia of Jesus expose a complete hierarchy of pains and 
penitences which sinners must undergo, but these are but exercises in 
literary “padding”, lacking any precise psychology, and which serve 
rather to underline the moral insouciance of the compilers. Have the 
Christian heresiologists then justly accused the sectarians of many 
abominations? The testimony of Plotinus is hardly more favourable 
to them, taken as a whole. Yet Gnosis, in its principal forms, involves 
an appeal to a rigorous asceticism, and it is indeed thus that Manichae- 
ism was to interpret it and Mandaeism preserve it. It implied the 
condemnation of the flesh and all its works. And yet certain sects were 
reputed to be given to the strangest forms of immorality. Mention 
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will be made later of their strange practices. They can be explained, in 
as much as we are not dealing with calumnies, by various attitudes: 
for some, they represent the principle of opposing in every way the 
Biblical Law because this, the work of the perverse Creator, can only 
be evil and contrary to the way of salvation. To this could be added a 
glorification of the reprobates of the Old Testament who, for these 
same teasons, are considered heroes. For others the principle was 
operative that the flesh belongs to matter and so, since it has nothing 
in common with the higher elements of man, it is a matter of complete 
indifference what use we make of it. It follows that, if some sectarians 
showed a complacency for lewdness which was in no way authentically 
religious, there may have been others for whom the systematic abuse 
of the flesh was indeed, as they claimed, a form of asceticism. Finally, in 
other cases, certain Greek mysteries—among the Naassenes, for ex- 
ample—may have been the origin of mystical interpretations con- 
cerning the union of the male and female elements, and fecundation. 
It is significant that the passage on carnal union in the Asclepius ($ 21) 
was reproduced in full in a codex from Chenoboskion. 


XI. Sects AND THE FAITHFUL 


It remains, after this account of the doctrines to say what is known - 
of the organisation of the sects and their practices. These are the points 
on which we are the least well-informed. 

It appears that Simon presented himself as the Supreme Power. The 
Gnostic compilers, in their writings, often claim to be transcribers of 
revelations dictated by the heavenly Seth or by Christ, of whom some 
of them no doubt believed themselves to be temporary incarnations. 
If indeed these men were honest in thinking themselves inspired, it is 
a matter of conjecture whether this belief that they were possessed by 
a higher entity only came upon them at times of visions during which 
they felt transported beyond this world (according to practices of 
which Jewish mysticism also had cognisance), or whether they be- 
lieved, throughout the whole course of their daily activity, that they 
were the living figures of these entities. If we judge by what we know 
from one Mark the Magus, there must have been among them more 
thaumaturges and more theurgy than among the Neo-Platonists. 
Plotinus makes fun of the practices of certain sectarians who invoked 
the supteme deity by formulas accompanied by tongue-clicking and 
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strange whistlings. The masters of Gnosticism, taking into consider- 
ation their röle in the transmission of certain sacraments, certain initi- 
ations, could not fail to associate a certain sacerdotal character with 
an inevitable claim to gifts of prophecy. The teaching of some of them 
appears, whether in Rome or Alexandria, to be addressed to a wider 
public than the initiates only: although, as in the Epistle of Ptolemy to 
Flora, there was probably no question at that time of what the texts 
and rites, vowed to the most profound secrecy, literally contained; the 
prohibition on communication of the most important revelations to 
the uninitiated, placed at the end of certain manuscripts, is accompa- 
nied by curses which are intended to terrify. 

Did women have a particular part to play?—Probably yes, since 
prophetesses are mentioned among the Elkesaites, since it was the 
female initiates who wished to draw St. Epiphanius into their myster- 
ies. To this may be added the example of Marcellina who brought the 
teachings of Carpocrates to Rome. Among the Mandaeans, religious 
functions were, as a rule, open to women. 

It seems, in other respects, that the initiates were divided into sever- 
al classes. We learn, in the Sacred Book of Eugnostos, of the elect and 
of people who are willing to receive them, which perhaps already 
represent, as in Manichaeism, a dinstiction between the perfect, entirely 
vowed to the precepts of Gnosis, and the faithful who minister to the 
needs of the perfect but continue to lead a life that we may call 
“secular”. But—and this was a feature which, at the time of the perse- 
cutions, widened the gap still more between the Gnostics and ortho- 
dox Christians—it appears that most of the sects made their faith a 
strictly secret matter, in no way betrayed by the exterior existence of 
the adepts, and thus not exposing them to any persecution or any 
martyrdom—far from it! Were certain actions forbidden to them, as 
was the case for the Manichaeans? We have some indication, in the 
anathemas pronounced by the Christian Church as well as in the doc- 
trines of Gnosticism itself, of the principle of some abstinences, mainly 
concerning food and drink. But it is possible that only a few sects 
really observed rigorous asceticism. 

We know, on the other hand, how they carried out their apostleship 
towards the faithful of the Christian Church. They gradually disclosed, 
it appears, certain of their particular beliefs, those closest to the beliefs 
of the Church, complaining of being treated as excommunicates de- 
spite the fact that their doctrines were the same. They also asked 
questions. Once they had shaken the faith of the one they were 
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questioning they drew him aside and revealed their secrets to him. The 
female initiates used other wiles: in Egypt, the most seductive of some 
of the Gnostics tried to seduce St. Epiphanius in his youth: “I am a 
chosen vessel, and I can save those who are in error...” they claimed 
(Panarion XXVI, xvi). 

Finally the sects could attract others to them by the lure of magic 
formulas, and amulets able to protect against the manifold powers of 
the planets. These subjects held in their writings, a place both so 
precise and so wide that they could, by making use of their knowledge 
of them, satisfy a vety wide “clientèle”. 


XII. WORSHIP 


A. Sacred Objects 

If there remains any vestige of a place of worship of Gnosticism, no 
archeologist has yet recognized it as such. There are no precise details 
in the texts: what was the temple erected at Samos to the honout of 
the Gnostic Epiphanius? As for the “ikons” of Christ, Paul, Homer 
and Pythagoras before which Marcellina burned incense in Rome, the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, who did not pass for a Gnostic, wor- 
shipped the same. We can only make conjectures: perhaps some of 
these sanctuaries resembled one or another of the numerous mithraea 
which have been discovered and in which, as at Doura-Europos, 
Zoroaster and Ostanes were represented? Indeed, certain elements of 
the Mithraic décor had precisely the same meaning for the Gnostics: 
the statues of lion-headed Aion in particular are very close to the figure 
which the texts attributed to Ialdabaoth. It is true that other cults 
knew variations of this same figure: the Orphic Phanes of the Modena 
museum, surrounded by seven coils of a serpent, encircled by the 
Zodiac; and not forgetting the mysterious figurine of the sanctuary 
of the “Syrian” gods at the Janicule. But until now we have only been 
able to connect with Gnosis certain paintings of the subterranean 
chapel of the Aurelii in the Viale Manzoni in Rome: the sanctuary 
probably dates from about 220 A.D. The interpretation of its deco- 
ration still poses many problems. 

But although isolated from the original context and now scattered, 
a certain number of small objects from antiquity offer us images much 
closer to the teachings of the sects. They consist, firstly, of numerous 
carved gem-stones depicting fantastic figures with names and mys- 
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terious formulas which, until now, have only otherwise been found 
in magic formularies and which certain texts from Chenoboskion at 
last help us to locate in a precise mythology. On some of these gems 
we see lion-headed Jaldabaoth, known also as Ariael; we find Seseg- 
genbarpharoggen; some of the mysterious signs on the reverse side 
of these stones have scarcely any parallel other than in the schemas 
and symbols of the Books of leou. Even more precise are the figures, 
accompanied by formulas, on the Greek magic papyrus 1 of Oslo; 
certain details recall entities mentioned in the Sacred Book of Eugnostos. 
The only problem is to know whether Gnosis, which admits to 
borrowings from formularies which did not perhaps originally belong 
to it (book of the Arkhanggelike of Moses; Testament of Solomon; etc), 
artificially introduced such entities into its myths simply to enrich 
them and to attract devotees of older magical schools. The same 
problem arises with regard to the “Sethian” tabulae defixionum which 
conjure up, in Seth’s name, a turbulent deity, closer no doubt to the 
Asiatic god Seth than to the heavenly prophet of Gnosis, albeit certain 
features could equally well be appropriate to the latter. 

Finally, the object which seems most closely to recall the practices 
of the sects is a chased alabaster cup, originating in Syria or Anatolia 
and until now usually referred to as “Orphic”. Within the bowl appear 
sixteen figures lying naked in a circle, their feet towards the centre, 
round a coiled serpent. But here again nothing authorizes us to ex- 
pressly assign this representation to one or another of the sects, 
Gnostic or otherwise, who practised this cult of the serpent. 


B. Sacred Places 

It appears that certain sects knew of particularly sacred places: some 
of them were probably inaccessible, or even mythical, such as the 
mountain of the Treasure Cave of Adam and Seth—although Monne- 
ret de Villard has been able to associate the theme of the Magi to the 
Kuh-i-Kwaja in Eastern Persia: it would be one of the features of the 
“mountain of Seir.” We may also mention the mythical mountain of 
Seldao (the name of the guardian appointed to it?) and the mountain 
of Charax, near the Persian Gulf. The Sethians remembered that 
their ancestors lived on Mount Hermon; they attributed to the 
Great Seth the mysterious healing powers of the thermal springs of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, also mentioned by Josephus (Anz. Jud., XVII, 
VI, 5; Bell. Jud., XXXIII, 5). The Kantaeans believed in the presence 
of certain holy virgins at Mabboug, Hetra and Harra. The Jordan, 
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Jerusalem, with the Mount of Olives and also perhaps the traditions 
which place the tomb of Adam on Golgotha, cannot be separated from 
the revelations and the baptisms which were instituted there. More- 
over the waters of the world were considered either as beneficent if 
they flowed from north to south, or materialistic and evil if, like the 
Nile, they flowed towards the north. 


C. Religions Practices 

As with their doctrines and their iconography, their religious 
practices brought together rites, most of which were borrowed from 
all sides. If we are to judge by a hymn inserted at the end of the Sacred 
Book ... of Eugnostos, we may suppose the existence of confessions 
during which the initiate, in order to have access to certain sacraments, 
himself proclaimed his perfection and his knowledge of the mysteries 
opening the door of the other world; the tone is rather that of magic, 
which conjures the powers rather than implores them: the term “re- 
pentance” is ill-suited to such an attitude! The essential rites, in any 
case, wete the regenetative baptisms, intended to awaken the spark of 
light imprisoned in the faithful and to confer on him Gnosis, by means 
of which he would reascend to his celestial origin. These baptisms 
seem to have been multiple ones, involving immersions and anointings. _ 
The Pistis-Sophia describes the fantastic institution of baptisms “of the 
first oblation”, “of Fire” and “of Spirit”. However, if we turn to the 
present practices of the Mandaeans, it would seem rather to be a 
question of one and the same rite repeated in different circumstances. 
However that may be, the baptisms that were practised in this lesser 
world were only a preparation for the baptisms of water or celestial 
fire which the Perfect would receive after his death when he reached 
the true springs of living water and their guardians before attaining to 
anapausis. They also conferred on each other various “seals”, intended 
to protect them from the baser powers and to open the gates of the 
Mysteries of Light, whether during their earthly life or after death. 
Some of these “seals” may only have been anointings accompanied by 
formulas. This was perhaps the case for th “five seals” which, to judge 
by their number, probably had reference to the five physical senses. 
Others may have been accompanied by talismans inscribed with figures 
and diagrams, if we are to judge by the rich catalogue of such signs 
given in the Book of leou. With these rites was associated the conferring 
of mystic surnames, following a practice already attested in mysteries 
earlier than Gnosticism. The Valentinians and the Marcosians, among 
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others, celebrated “spiritual marriages”, which no doubt symbolised 
the “return” of the initiate to his pristine plenitude, the celestial re- 
union of his male and female aspects, thus realizing the ideal androgyny 
already imagined by Plato. The same sectarians administered to the 
dying a baptism intended to make them invisible and invulnerable 
during their ascent through the perverse heavens. We can only glean 
vague allusions to all these rites. We must no doubt imagine them to 
be rather similar to the austere ceremonies still practised by the 
Mandaeans. 

Certain sects had instituted stranger practices. The worship the 
Ophites offered to a live reptile around which they placed the loaves 
which were to be used at their feasts probably goes back to certain 
Hellenic mysteries: Manilius speaks of the worshippers of the constel- 
lation Ophiuchus who used similar practices. Mark the Magus had 
codified the formulas of strange liturgies during the course of which 
they made the contents of three cups turn red and overflow, thus 
symbolizing the blood of the Celestial Mother. The Pistis-Sophia recalls 
rites which claimed to open the planetary heavens whose secrets would 
then be revealed to the initiates. It is probable that they did indeed try 
to perform such incantations, for the religion of the Pharaohs already 
speaks of such alleged visions. In later Gnostic texts these conjurations, 
complicated in the extreme, appear as so-called liturgies celebrated by 
the Saviour in the presence of his disciples. 

It remains for us to say a word about the licentious practices which 
have been attributed to certain sects. On this subject we have only the 
accusations of opponents of the sects who are said to have used them. 
Mark the Magus, and also others, would seem not to have preserved 
the symbolic character, apparently accorded it by the Valentinians, of 
the mystic marriage representing the return to supreme unity. In 
Egypt, the beautiful women of the sect who tried to attract St. Epi- 
phanius did not only propose to show him their sacred books. The 
Phibionites—it is claimed—practised rites of sexual union while re- 
fusing procreation. Certain of the great “Gnostics” made use of abomi- 
nable practices. It is true that in the view of the religions of antiquity 
such rites may have seemed admissible and that it was only with the 
coming of Christianity that they began to arouse a natural repulsion. 
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If we classify the different elements of the Gnostic systems along 
with the greater or lesser importance of their röle, it is possible to 
recognize what was perhaps the original basis of these doctrines at 
their beginning, and to realize why something which might have be- 
come nothing but a collection of sketchy little religions assumed, quite 
eatly, a certain unity under the effect of one or two powerful currents 
which regrouped the sects, giving them that cohesion which has 
caused some modern scholars to believe that Gnosis could have been 
a “world religion”. 

For the doctrine this basis is the dualism and for the rites it is the 
institution of purifying baptisms. 

The dualism which dominates most of these doctrines was, at its 
otigins, much less a philosophical principle than the popular ex- 
pression of old myths originating in Sumer and Persia and which 
suddenly, after centuries of sterility, took on a profound meaning as a 
response to the pessimism and the need for salvation of an age in 
which all the great religions seemed full of deception. It told of the 
descent into this world—an inferior element of a universe, the superior 
element of which was separated from ours by the abyss of a void till 
then impassable—of a redeeming entity penetrating to the depths of. 
hell and bringing the revelation of the celestial springs of unfailing 
purity at which mankind might regain his purity and be delivered from . 
the burden of the flesh which imprisons him in this world. Thus, 
Gnosticism was to bring about.an extraordinary development of the 
dogmas and practices of the baptist sects of which, even today, the 
Mandaeans are an eloquent survival. It is noteworthy that it is in 
almost the very regions where it was born—between Jordan, Mount 
Hermon, the land of the Medes and Babylonia—that Gnosticism has 
survived the longest, in independent forms, even in Islamic Persia. 

This current was to encounter, farther west, certain exegesises 
—perhaps themselves already dualist—of the Old Testament and 
superabundant apocryphal traditions which complete the story of 
Adam and Seth by embroidering on it (these traditions are already 
found in Enoch, in the writings from the Apocalypse of Noah which 
is connected to it (= Enoch LXV-LXIX et passim), and in the Book 
of Jubilees). The traditions were cultivated, it seems, by the baptist 
sects, Jewish as well as Samaritan, of whose origins we have some 
indication through the little we know of the Therapeutae, of the 
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community of Qumran, etc. The philosophic ideas evolved by Philo 
from his allegoric commentary on the O.T., opened the doors to 
hitherto unheard-of speculations, although Gnostic thought has al- 
ways had a tendency, it seems, to refashion myths from the abstract 
entities presented in this way. It is, in any case, the union of these 
various currents which produces the essential element of the doctrines 
hostile to the O.T. law of which we are aware through the polemics 
of the Apostles. 


XIV. EVOLUTION oF GNOSTICISM 


From this point, the history of Gnosticism was to follow two dis- 
tinct routes. In the East, the sects were to become stiffened in my- 
thology which only Manichaeism and Mandaeism were to raise to the 
status of a great religion. In the Roman world, on the other hand, far 
from their original sources, the Gnostic doctrines, encountering the 
old mystical teachings of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and of the Orphic 
doctrines, were to join in the continual evolution of the philosophy in 
which its röle was limited to plagiarizing the systems in favour as and 
when they appeared. This evolution of Gnosticism appears to have 
been marked, by several clearly-marked stages, which are: 1) quite 
early, from the most ancient roots of Gnosticism, a pre-Mandaeism 
was to detach itself which, until the 5th or 6th century, was to com- 
plete its evolution by drawing on the sometimes divergent doctrines 
of other oriental sects; 2) Meanwhile another branch was trying to 
attract to itself the prestige enjoyed by the revelations apocryphally 
attributed to the Magi and also (but here our Gnostics wete to fail) 
those of Hermes-Trismegistus. At the same time, these sectarians were 
to take an active part in the disputes of the Neo-Platonists in the latter 
part of the 2nd and the first half of the 3rd century. 3) Perhaps at about 
the same time, recourse to the allegorical commentaries of Homer, 
sometimes used in the form of commentaries to illustrate their myths, 
sometimes intimately incorporated into their doctrine in ways which 
show clearly either the influence of Neo-Pythagorism, or even a fusion 
with certain Hellenic mysteries. 4) A powerful attempt to adapt to 
itself Christianity with which the sects had been in rivalry since the 
apostolic age: Valentinus and Bardesanes deliberately threw a bridge 
between Gnostic and Christian doctrines: but it was no doubt by 
accident that Marcion, who wished to have recourse only to Christi- 
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anity, drew therefrom dualist conclusions. 5) The elaboration, before 
the end of the 3rd century, of the powerful Manichaean synthesis 
which reinfused everything it took from the sects with the living 
breath of the myths which had originally animated the movement; 
after the triumph of the Church over her persecutors in the Mediter- 
ranean world (edicts of 425 against the Manichaeans and the Gnostics 
in particular), the Gnostics hid under a false cloak of Christianity which 
was finally to stifle them. 


XV. SURVIVALS 


What was to be the fate of the Gnoses after this point? As we have 
said, outside the Byzantine world, in the countries of Asia which have 
never been Christianized, or but slightly, the sects, dominated by 
Manichaeism, were to survive the coming of Islam, either in a pure 
state, as was the case for Mandaeism or the Sabians of Harra, or as- 
similated to Islam as was the case for certain Persian doctrines. In the 
Mediterranean world the Bogomils and the Cathars or Albigenses 
were to represent very vague resurgences either of Manichaeism, which 
is only conjectural, or of certain doctrines of the sects preserved under 
the disguise of Christian apocryphas: it appears that, among others, 
it was the substance of the early work already formerly disguised 
under the title of the Secret Book of John which thus continued a belated 
cateer! 

For the rest, while Christianity was setting up as a barrier the ever 
more precise definitions of the Symbols of its faith, and the anathema- 
tization of its councils, a certain number of the myths of Gnosticism 
were nevertheless to be perpetuated by penetrating into the Church, 
withouthowever doing damage to the doctrine, in the forms which the 
Gnostic sects had given them; the story of the Investiture of the Arch- 
angel Michael and the fall of Satan, which had formerly signified the 
downfall of Ialdabaoth; the heavenly scales for weighing souls; the 
institution of a day of rest for the damned; and especially the many 
visions of infernal powers accompanying the soul at its departure from 
the body and maltreating it in the terrifying circles of hell. To these 
we may probably add the cycle of the alleged Revelations of Adam, 
preserved especially in Syriac and Armenian translations, the legend 
of the Cave of the Magi, the story of the Wood of the Cross, pictur- 
esque themes which were to penetrate even the Latin cycle of the Grail, 
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while certain apocryphal traditions about Solomon were in their turn 
to be preserved by Islam. 

Finally, in a less attenuated fashion, Gnostic themes and even quo- 
tations from certain texts were to be preserved in alchemistic literature, 
disguised in symbolic formulas, and to survive in this way in the Arab 
world as well as in the Latin world. 

Did the Gnostic profusion leave behind nothing more positive than 
fragments?— Yes, without doubt; for some of the themes it fashioned 
were not lacking in value. By brutally posing the question of the 
mixture of good and evil represented by this world, a mixture quite 
contrary to the optimism of the philosophies most in vogue, the 
Gnostics developed perhaps even more than the Christians the idea of 
the infinity of the Universe which, for many, had until then been 
limited by the visible heavens. They freed the idea of divinity from the 
puerile features with which it had been embellished. They outlined a 
fuller conception of the elements which, in man, are in opposition to 
the flesh and its impulses. Manichaeism owes its loftiests features to 
Gnosis: a total respect for the life present, in different degrees, around 
us—a feature to which Christianity has not given the same universality. 

In spite of that, after some three centuries, Gnosticism failed com- 
pletely. Its pessimism was, in the final account, irreconcilable with the 
idea of divine goodness, an idea which the Gospel had effectively 
substituted for the austere justice of the old Law. The fact that Gnosis 
attracted some can only be explained at a time when Christianity was 
still accessible only incompletely or with difficulty, that is, until the 
victory of the Church. The doctrine of the sects, if it touched some 
remarkable personalities, does not seem to have held them, differing 
greatly in this from Manichaeism, which was able, for some time, to 
hold Augustine. It would more easily have spread in the Roman world 
among the heirs of Pythagoras, Plato or the Porch, who were faithful 
to the early paganism. But, all things considered, it was here that the 
Gnostics caused most scandal. No doubt the last adepts of the mys- 
teries and the philosophy did not scorn the oracles, the edifying stories 
or the practices of theurgy. But the shameless literary falsifications of 
the sects and their parodies of rites made them ridiculous. All things 
considered, we see the pagan and Christian polemists casting the 
Gnostics at each other’s heads like and embarrassing relation. Only the 
secrecy which surrounded their mysteries still for a time attracted to 
them some of the curious who, if they could have seen the same works 
in broad daylight, would have turned aside from them at once. 
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The study of Gnosticism, because of the scarcity of original docu- 
ments, took a scientific turn only a hundred years ago. Yet the early 
works of Mosnem (1739), J. Horn (1805) and Lewa.p (1818) already 
suggested that the origin of the early Gnoses was to be sought in 
Zoroastrian dualism. L’Histoire critique du Gnosticisme by MATTER 
(1828) inspired literature— GERARD DE NERVAL, FLAUBERT and BAR- 
r&s— more than it enriched History. The Codex Brucianus and the 
Codex Askewianus awaited publication from the end of the 18th 
century until, in 1847, DULAURIER discovered in them the Péstis-Sophia; 
J. H. Perermann and G. A. Scuwarrze published it in 1851, the 
year which also saw the first edition of the second part of the Philo- 
sophumena, which had recently been discovered. It was then necessary 
to wait until 1884, when HILGENFELD gave his Äerzergeschichte. In 1891 
and 1892, one after the other, AMELINEAU and SCHMIDT published the 
Brucianus Codex. 1897 is marked by the work of W. Anz on the 
problem of the origins of Gnosticism. A year later comes Der Vor- 
christliche Gnosis of FRIEDLANDER. In 1896 a coptic gnostic codex is 
brought from Egypt for the Berlin Museum. 

In 1903, Euc. DE Faye gives us his [troduction á l étude du Gnos- . 
ticisme,a preamble to his Guostiques et Gnosticisme, the first edition of 
which was to appear in 1913. 1904 saw the publication of the Poiman- 
dres of RerrzENSTEIN which illustrates the connexions between Gnos- 
ticism and Hermetism. In 1907 W. Bousser gave his Haupiprobleme der 
Gnosis while C. Scumipt revealed that a section of the Codex Beroli- 
nensis corresponds to the work which is analysed in the Adversus 
Haereses of Irenaeus, I, XXIX, and that for the first time, we possess 
the original of a work mentioned in the 2nd century by a heresiologist. 

From 1926 to 1938 the studies of REITZENSTEIN and SCHAEDER on 
the ancient syncretism of Greece and Persia have given rise to, among 
other things, a study of the Naassene hymn restored by the Phi/oso- 
phumena. C. Scumipt re-edited the Pistis-Sophia. CHARLOTTE BAYNES 
wrote a commentary on the anonymous treatise of the Codex Brucia- 
nus, a commentary which, by its depth and its attention to detail, 
constitutes a revelation. Hans Jonas published the first volume of 
Gnosis und spätantiker Geist. H. Ca. PuECH summed up the state of the 
problems in his article Os en est le probleme du Gnosticisme, then, using 
Syriac writings which had previously been neglected, put forward 
hypotheses about the lost revelations of A//ogenes, which were later to 
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be confirmed by the discovery of the original texts. H. LEISEGANG 
produced the first clear and manageable volume on Gnosis that we 
possess. Finally, in their Mages Hellénisés, J. Bez and Fr. Cumont 
assembled and commented on the membra disjecta of the pseudo- 
Zoroaster, of Ostanes and Hystaspes. But this period which, in another 
connexion, saw the extraordinary discovery of the Coptic Manichaean 
codices of Medinet-Madi, brought no new original manuscript to the 
study of Gnosis. 

After the second World War renewed research was marked by the 
publications of P. Sacnarp and G. QuispeL on Valentinian Gnosis 
and its texts,and by the penetrating study of Antonıo ORBE on the 
Valentinians in face of the anti-Christian Persecutions. Persian Gnosis 
was explored by H. Corin. Doctrines connected with Gnosticism 
profited from the studies of A. J. Fesruciire and A. D. Nock on 
Hermetism, and H. J. ScHorrs on Judaeo-Christianity. 

However, in 1947, the late ToGo Mina, Director of the Coptic 
Museum of Cairo laid hands on the first of the 13 Gnostic manuscripts 
exhumed by chance near the ancient town of Chenoboskion, in the 
region of Nag-Hammadi in Upper Egypt, and entrusted to us, along 
with H. Co PuecH, the task of identifying and studying the lost 
works which were found there. Shortly afterwards I was able to dis- 
cover the other manuscripts of the same collection and to identify the 
forty or so unpublished texts that they gave us. However, the prema- - 
ture death of Toco Mina in 1949 called a halt to the progress of a 
critical edition of these texts, which was to be published by the Im- 
primerie Nationale in Paris. Then, in 1956, came the “Suez Crisis” 
which held up the work of a new editing committee formed by Dr. 
Panor Lass, who succeeded Toco Mina as head of the Coptic 
museum. In the following years, despite the efforts of Dr. PAHOR 
Lasts, the publication of the new texts proceeded slowly, in the form 
of scattered editions, a series not in accordance with the program of 
publication which the first scholars who worked at the discovery had 
set up. 

The most gratifying result was at any rate the completion of the 
difficult publication of the texts of the Codex Berolensis, which C. 
SCHMIDT had left unfinished: with the aid of parallel texts from some 
of the Chenoboskion writings with which we were able to supply him, 
W. Dt could start his work and finish it in 1955. 

Finally in the spring of 1966 a convention organized under the 
auspices of the University of Messina thanks to Prof. Uco Brancut, 
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brought together a large number of scholars interested in the theme 
of the origins of Gnosticism. 

If research into Gnosticism has proceeded by fits and starts because 
of the lack of original texts, the position is rather different for Man- 
daeism which, as the discovery of the parallel texts has shown, can less 
and less be separated from the study of the other Gnoses. 

As early as the 17th century, Mandaean manuscripts had been 
brought to Europe by various travellers. The first edition of the Ginza 
was published, in a very imperfect form, by Norserc in 1816. This 
sacred text was re-edited, properly, by J. H. PETERMANN in 1867. 
J. H. PererMANN had in 1854 brought with him from his travels the 
first accurate description of a Mandaean community. In 1889 W. 
BRANDT was to publish the first comprehensive work, Die Mandäische 
Religion. While at the beginning of this century the specialists in 
Gnosis, Bousser, REITZENSTEIN and H. H. SCHAEDER were devoting 
various studies to Mandaeism, M. Lipzparski was publishing the 
John-Book (1905) before giving us a new edition of the Ginga (1925). 
The years 1920-1933 were to see the development of a violent contro- 
versy about the possible connexions between Mandaeism and primitive 
Christianity. This was to be silenced in 1933 although the problem, as 
H. Cu. Puecu could still write in a study dated 1945, “remains open”. 

Since 1937 the study of Mandaeism has derived considerable benefit 
from the work of Lapy Drower on the present-day Mandaeans and 
on the various texts, hitherto unknown, which she has discovered and 
published. The links between Mandaeism and the ancient religions of 
Persia and Mesopotamia, Manichaeism and the other Gnoses, have 
been emphasized and analysed in the penetrating studies of G. WIDEN- 
GREN. T. SÄVE-SÖDERBERG, by comparing certain Mandaean writings 
with Manichaean hymns discovered in the Coptic tongue, has found 
in them essential facts for the ancient history of Mandaeism. Finally, 
since 1955, the three large volumes of Kurr RupoLrH, placing the 
study of Mandaeism, in its context, which is as much Gnostic as 
Manichaean, show up the considerable significance of all that has been 
patiently accumulated up to now by scholars in different domains. 
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